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The Association* 


Since I first came to The Training School, I have been in- 
terested and familiar in many ways with our Association and 
its members. Especially so through our mailing lists so that 
practically every name, at least for thirty-four years, has been 
an acquaintance even though I have not always come to know 
its bearer personally. I have read many times every scrap of 
history that the School affords and realize the immense im- 
portance the Association has been in the basic and fundamental 
growth here. 


The Training School with its first strength and almost with 
its first breath created the Association, and from its members 
chose its first Board of Directors and Officers. These men and 
women, crusaders, were busy folk, many of them were farmers, 
but a call had come to them that was vital and there. was no 
delay. These people gave of their strength and their time, 
their money and most important of all, their influence. 


They were not people of great means and at that time, even 
adjoining counties were far away because of limited and slow 
transportation, but they found a way to get here and we read 
that when the first Annual Meeting was held in June 1889, fif- 
teen months after the school was opened, there were over 100 
Association Members. 

There has been a business meeting in May 1888 at which time, 
it appears, the Association was formed and Directors chosen. 


* In collecting this scattered, incomplete and perhaps in some instances inaccurate 
information no attempt has been made to bear upon the historic background of The 
{raining School a only to note a few interesting facts about the Association and 

members.—Ed. 
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The following were the first Directors, of which two were women 
—with a visiting committee of five women: 


DIRECTORS 
Alex G. Cattell Lida T. Perry William Elmer, M.D, 
Philip P. Baker William Nicholson William Graham Tyler 
Rebecca H. Thompson Josiah Wistar Charles Keighley 
John M. Moore T. W. Synnott George G. Green 
B. D. Maxham 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


Rebecca H. Thompson Susan Warrington Sarah P. Johnson 
Lida T. Perry Anna E. Moore 


In 1890 The Board of Lady Visitors was organized, the work 
of which is best set forth in Article IV of the Constitution: 
“There shall be a Board of Lady Visitors, composed of thirteen 
(13) ladies, who shall be elected by the Association at its an- 
nual meeting, and immediately succeeding the adoption of this 
article; five being elected for one year, four for two years and 
four for three years. They shall meet as soon after their elec- 
tion as convenient, and organize by chosing a President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Secretary from their number, and 
adopt by-laws for their government. Their duties shall be to 
visit the institution, either as a whole or by sub-committees, at 
such times and under such circumstances as their judgment may 
dictate, noting the condition of the inmates and extending to 
them, as occasion may require, words of sympathy and encour- 
agement. They shall .also inspect the domestic arrangements 
of the different households, making such suggestions as to them 
may seem proper; and shall report in writing to the Board of 
Directors at its stated meetings, the results of their observa- 
tions, with such suggestions as they may have to offer for the 
improvement of any department of the School, and submit to 
the Board an annual report at its stated meeting in May. If any 
vacancies occur in the Board in the interim of the annual meet- 
ings, they shall fill such vacancies for the unexpired term.” By- 
laws governing this Board appeared in the second Annual Re- 
port of 1890. 

An Association list was not published until 1891. However, 
in the meantime, names that have always been intimately asso- 
ciated with the Training School began to appear. Among others 
in 1888, we find our one all-time member, Mrs. S. Olin Garrison, 
whose name has been on the Association list for fifty-five years, 
also the name of Mr. E. T. Bradway of Woodbury whose name 
has appeared every year (since his death Mrs. Bradway has 
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continued the membership), also the name of Miss Rachel Al- 
linson who has been succeeded by Miss Caroline Allinson who is 
now a member. Mr. T. W. Synnott who was one of the original 
Board Members kept his membership until his recent death. It 
is interesting that during the first four years of the School we 
find the names of Senator Baker of Vineland; Mr. T. W. Syn- 
nott, Woodbury; Judge John Moore, Clayton; Professor and 
Mrs. Garrison; Mrs. Fanny Sheppard, Greenwich; Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham Tyler, Philadelphia; Dr. and Mrs. Frank H. Walls, 
Vineland; Mr. Oberlin Smith, Bridgeton; and Dr. Kerlin of the 
Elwyn Institution. 

From these people we have inherited most of our Board of 
Visitors—Mrs. Tomlin, daughter of Senator Baker, Miss Cor- 
nelia Moore, daughter of Judge John Moore, Miss F. Willard 
Garrison, daughter of Professor Garrison, our beloved Martha 
Morris, daughter of Mr. George Davidson, Mrs. Synnott, daugh- 
ter-in-law of Mr. T. W. Synnott, Mrs. Percival Smith, daughter- 
in-law of Mr. Oberlin Smith, Mrs. Hancock, daughter of Mrs. 
Fanny Sheppard and Mrs. Frank Sayford, daughter of Mr. How- 
ard Branson, of a later time, and on the Board of Trustees, 
Harry G. Walls, son of Dr. Frank H. Walls, and Ward Dix Ker- 
lin, Jr., grandson of Doctor Kerlin. 

The speed and expediency with which the work of The 
Training School was carried on is amazing. In the first Annual 
Report covering from March 1, 1888 to April 30, 1889, the by- 
laws and constitution were printed. A general plan for proced- 
ure was printed and most of the principles and regulations there 
set forth are being carried out at the present time. It was re- 
ported that additional land had been purchased, a building pro- 
gram was in progress, a farm supervisor had been employed. 
The school department was installed, the services of a physician 
had been secured and a consulting staff of four physicians—Dr. 
Charles K. Mills, Dr. S. D. Risley, and Dr. DeForrest Willard 
all of Philadelphia and Dr. Joseph Parrish of Burlington. 

The School was then caring for 48 children, representing 
the following counties: 


Bergen Essex Morris 

Burlington Gloucester Passaic 

Camden Hudson Salem 

Cumberland Mercer Union 
Monmouth 


There were two children from New York and two from Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The Training School grew through the interest of the As. 
sociation Members. They not only joined themselves but they 
reached out to their neighbors and friends. They took the mat. 
ter to their churches and asked for holiday donations, which 
were given and with them came other Association members, 
During 1888 it is reported that Josiah Wistar raised $1250 
among his friends, a large sum of money in those days. 


The names of many other men and women who were strong 
and active Association members appeared at that time. (These 
do not represent the entire list but have been chosen from vari- 
ous sources.) Among them were Dr. H. H. Beadle, Bridgeton; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Skirm, Trenton; Rev. and Mrs. Shields, 
Bridgeton; Miss Kate Mott, Bordentown; The Twells family, 
Woodbury; The Bacon family, Salem; The Rockwood family, 
Trenton; Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Williams, Vineland; The Cadbury 
family, Moorestown; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Porter, Philadelphia; 
Miss Julia Frame, Bridgeton; Mr. Amos Wakelin, Philadel- 
phia; Mr. C. K. Landis, Vineland; Mrs. Ruth Greene, Wenonah; 
Mr. Joshua Wills, Medford; Mr. Stephen Plum, Newark; Mr. 
Harry Rulon, Philadelphia; Stuart and George Wood, Philadel- 
phia; Mr. R. D. Wood, Philadelphia; Howard Carrow, Esq., 
Camden; Rev. Daniel Thackara, Woodbury; Miss Mary Paul- 
ding, Bridgeton; while the names of Reeves, Reed, Elmer, Shoe- 
maker, Sinnickerson appear constantly over the years, and in 
many cases have been succeeded by members of their families. 
We find that Mrs. Thomas A. Edison of Orange was an early 
contributor and that in 1888 the name of Ex-President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes appeared on our records. 


At the end of the fifth year there were 191 children in the 
School. In 1894 Governor E. C. Stokes began an Association 
membership of 48 years, only ending with his death a few weeks 
after our last Association meeting in June, which he attended. 
Mr. and Mrs. Myron Kimball, Vineland and Dr. Emma Slade of 
Vineland joined the Association the same year and remained 
the rest of their lifetimes. In 1895, D. Harry Chandler was 
added to the list and his son Dr. Harry Chandler is a member 
at the present time. Mr. and Mrs. Alex 'M. Taylor became mem- 
bers that year and have a record of 48 years. 


We realize how great were the everyday needs of the School 
in the beginning, and we are told how the Association members 
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rose to meet those needs, even bringing supplies from their 
own larders. We find that sugar, potatoes, linens, cups and sau- 
cers, a subscription to The Youths Companion, dolls, jeilies and 
preserves, etc., were so received. Then too, the grounds were 
undeveloped and needed landscaping and again we are told that 
many of the ladies never came without a basket of plants, bulbs, 
a shrub or a tree to plant. This seemed to be especially true of 
Mrs. Keighley and Mrs. Sheppard. Because of their untiring 
efforts in this respect, “The Keighley-Sheppard Greenhouse” got 
its name. Miss Susan Warrington, always interested in bird 
and animal life and especially in the pets of the children here, 
“brought a beautiful canary in its cage for the Seguin girls”. 
Such thoughtful generosity might be recorded over and over 
again. 

In 1904 the Training School Bulletin came into being and 
in 1906 the editor paid tribute to the Lady Visitors as follows: 


“And here I want to say a few words about our Board of 
Lady Visitors. I wonder if you or they realize how much they 
mean to us. Month after month their committees come, faith- 
fully visiting all parts of the institution. The plant has grown 
so much that it is a great task to try to cover all of the ground, 
and I sometimes feel that it is not right to ask the ladies to at- 
tempt to do it all in one day. We do not wish any part missed, 
for the ladies bring too much to us when they come. They come 
always in the kindliest of spirit. They are always looking for 
the good and so help us to have the good to show. It is a strange 
freak of human nature that when we are criticised adversely 
we spend most of our time trying to find excuses for ourselves 
rather than in correcting the wrong, but when we are encour- 
aged we spend all of our time trying to be worthy of greater en- 
couragement. And this thought perhaps unconsciously, per- 
haps deliberately, the ladies have ever carried with them. They 
leave a good feeling behind them, a desire to do well in the 
minds of both children and employees, and best of all they carry 
with them the mother feeling. We men, engrossed with the 
ideas of support and improvements and extensions, are prone 
to forget the real life, but the women, filled with the mother 
love, make our lives real. I am thankful that our ladies do not 
sacrifice the maternal spirit to material things, for their moth- 
erliness has its effect all the way down the line thru superin- 
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tendent, teacher and attendant to the little child away from his 
own mother, in hands which without this spirit would indeed pe 
the hands of strangers.” ° 


In 1906 when the School was 18 years old, we had 346 chij. 
dren. At the end of this decade much had been accomplished, 
The creation and foundation had been definitely fixed and now 
the Association, through its members, began to take a more 
forward look—one of expansion reaching beyond their own 
boundaries. The field of education must be expanded and The 
Training School by that time had much to offer in the field of 
special education, so Summer Schools developed. To train and 
better care for our children we needed to know more of the 
causes and consequences of their conditions and it was then 
that research, both medical and psychological were established. 


Institution lands offered development and study. The State 
Department of Agriculture took advantage of this and brought 
its research to The Training School farm and orchards. Poul- 
try experiments have been carried on over long periods of time. 
Many older boys were better fitted for rural life, offering more 
freedom of action. Reclaiming of waste land was possible and 
colonies were developed, giving to these boys the kind of life 
they needed and offering opportunities for greater agricultural 
pursuits and stock raising. 


There was a demand for better understanding of birth 
palsied children so the agencies of the State and Nation com- 
bined their forces and finances and the children came here for 
the interesting studies made during the past six years. Social 
studies based on our experiences were needed and trained peo- 
ple were sent to cooperate with the agencies of other states. 


Thus the Association has kept the doors of the Training 
School open for those who wished to enter and to send out such 
knowledge as we have had. At no time has The Association 
through its Board of Trustees, ever stood in the way of prog- 
ress or what seemed to be an opportunity to further the work 
and betterment of the feeble-minded wherever they may be. 

It is gratifying that here and there on the grounds the 
children live, learn and keep well in buildings bearing the names 
of many of these loyal, farseeing people — among the buildings 
so named are—Garrison Hall, Moore, Maxham, Tyler, Baker, 
Hutchinson, Stokes, Craven, Branson and Elmer cottages, Wis- 
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tar (Laboratory), Chandler Hospital, the Keighley-Sheppard 
Greenhouse and at Menantico Colony are Van Wagenen and 
Hankins cottages. 

The great diversity of interests among the members of the 
Association makes it possible for the institution to gain from 
their experiences—but whatever may be their professional or 
business interests and influences, what seems best for the wel- 
fare of the Training School children is their first consideration 
here. 

In going over our files, we find that there are fifty-seven 
who have been Association members for twenty years; thirty- 
four for twenty-five years; twenty-three for thirty years; four- 
teen for thirty-five years; ten for forty years; six for forty-one 
years; six for forty-two years; three for forty-three years. 

We hope that the Association at the end of the next half 
century will have far greater achievements and scientific prog- 


ress to report. 
HELEN HILL 





SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


American Association on Mental Deficiency 


Hotel Commodore, New York City, May 12-15, 1943 
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Farm Emergency 


Julia H. Bradley 


Director of Occupational Therapy 
Vineland State School 


A sudden call came to the Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ment, The Vineland State School for help in planting onion sets, 
The garden supervisor of the Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ment was home on leave so the usual order of procedure wag 
changed. A quick check of the farm file, by one of the very 
efficient girls in the department produced the list of mongo- 
lians and low-grade girls with experience in onion setting. A 
‘short talk with the new farmer, on how to handle the group and 
a request to the group of girls to do an extra fine job, resulted 
in a report from the farmer that they did a good piece of work. 


You ask, “how come?” The answer is careful, patient 
training, and most of the group has worked for eight or ten 
years under the same system. Our method of training girls for 
garden work was started twelve years ago by the Director of 
the Occupational Therapy Department and the first assistant, 
Miss Eleanor Kille. Fortunately, our previous work with reed 
weaving gave us some clues. The success of the training de- 
pends on several factors. If possible, those to be trained should 
come to the job with no previous working habits in farm or gar- 
den work. Wrong habits are almost impossible to change. The 
physical fitness of the worker is important. It is difficult, often 
impossible, to train a person with poor coordination. Many 
crops such as carrots, lettuce, etc., are planted closer than oth- 
ers, and the rows are walked on if there is poor coordination. 
Bad eyesight should be noted, however, many with only fair 
eyesight train to be good helpers. The instruction is very im- 
portant, for the success of the whole program depends on the 
methods and personality of the instructor or supervisor. 

Each job must be broken down into its simplest form. 
Those training workers must learn not to talk but demonstrate 
with perhaps one word to help. To illustrate — start the new 
worker, when learning to weed, on plants and weeds that are 
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large enough to show their unlikeness. The instructor takes 
hold of a weed and says, “weed”, then as she pulls she says; 
“pull”. Repeat several times or until there is a plant to be left. 
Then spread the hand over the plant and say an emphatic, “no”. 
Repeat the whole demonstration, then point to a weed, say; 
“weed” and motion to the girl to pull, saying, “you pull”. 
. Best results are gained by individual training in each typé 
of work, weeding, cultivating, thinning, etc. After the first les- 
son or two, such as weeding, two workers may continue train- 
ing together. It depends on the type and grade of worker. 


- With beginners, work with small numbers. Start with two; 
when they can work without constant direction take two more: 
then two more to eight or ten. Give this group a good ground- 
ing in the methods used. Always use the same words in the 
same way and perfect the demonstration before starting, then 
stick to it even if you find it has some minor defects. If it must 
be changed, use the changed demonstration with new workers 
keeping the old method with those started with it. This is im- 
portant as it saves confusion. When the first group works along 
with general supervision, one or two new workers can start 
training with the working group. 


Never hurry the training. What seems slow usually yields 
dividends, for right methods well learned are never forgotten 
and give best results. Also wrong methods are not forgotten— 
so start right. If the worker is well trained in.one or two.types 
of work she usually takes in a new job with one demonstration. 


Cultivating is a very particular job and repeated demon- 
stration gives the best results. Use the word “careful” every 
time the hand cultivator comes near the plant. Beginners should 
learn where plants are large enough to be easily distinguished. 

The spacing of plants when thinning can be done by using 
the hand for a measure. The four fingers, the whole hand or 
two hands. Double the fingers under, put the hand up to the row, 
such as carrots, and pull out all the carrot plants in front of the 
hand. Leave a few plants and repeat with the hand as a meas- 
ure. After there are three or four small clumps of carrots, thin 
out the first clump to one carrot, leaving the largest plant and 
so on. ; 


Use the same method for gathering crops. Demonstrate, 
demonstrate, and demonstrate again. If the crop to be gath- 
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ered is a pod crop, as beans or peas, there are two methods— 
one, picking the right size pods, leaving small ones. This calls 
for plenty of demonstration with the word “careful” to saye 
the plants. The other method is to strip the whole crop. When 
this is done, it is best to pull the plants then strip, as this makes 
the two methods clear to the worker. She realizes that it ig a 
very careful job when the plant is left growing. The word 
“careful” will save plants when debudding young strawberry 
plants. 

There is no order of training as the season dictates the 
work and new workers receive their first training on the job 
in hand. A word to supervisors: They must have a fair work- 
ing knowledge of garden work and a keen interest to learn and 
follow the farmer’s directions. During training, grade the 
workers on effort and be generous with praise for good effort. 
After a reasonable training time, grade on quality of work — 
fair, good, very good, excellent. This means the supervisor 
must grade workers for the work. Some cannot gather all crops, 
but do well on others. Some carry empty containers for the 
crop gatherers. Some cannot weed well but are good asparagus 
cutters and so on. Workers must be placed with much foresight 
to do good work. Also avoid placing two workers near each 
other who do not work well together, and give each one her own 
row. Do not hurry a trained worker; an easy steady pace pro- 
duces better results. 


Tools needed: 


Wire hand cultivators 

Flat blade hand cultivators 

Stakes — 214 to 3 inches wide, 18 inches long (Use these to 
mark where the worker stopped work. It saves time when 
workers return to the job.) 


Hours of work: 


Best results are gained when the group works only two or three 
hours. Two morning periods of two hours each, one afternoon 
period of two hours. A different group for each two hours of 
the day, with sixteen to twenty trained workers in a group with 
one supervisor. 


Records are very important. A weekly sheet is kept, lined 
with pencil on wrapping paper. This record is typed on the 
girl’s personal record sheet which is filed. A list of the girls 
who work on a job is also filed with their rating. It was from 
these records we made the list for the onion job. From one of 
our case histories with facts from the records, one has a very 
good picture of the value of this work to the School. 
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Case History 


Helen — Admitted ale Born 5/13/12 
Mongolian 9/12/28 A. 2.8 


Psychological report 9/12/28 
In eight months this girl has only learned to wind yarn or string 
into a ball. Suggest that her place be taken by a more train- 


able girl. 

This girl now is one of the group that served in the O. T. De- 
partment as laboratory material for developing our training 
methods. 

She developed the ability to do perfect reed weaving, perfect 
hand weaving on a two harness foot power loom, did good 
needlework, was very good in garden work — weeding, planting 
onions, gathering crops, etc. 


The records show that in one season the number of girls 
supervised and trained —92. Working days— 122. Physical 
age range 11-45 years. Mental age range 2 yrs. 3 mos. to 12 
yrs. 3 mos. Percentage of low-grade girls in groups—48%. 

They worked on 24 different projects — weeding, thinning, 
cultivating, pulling and bunching onions, cutting spinach, gath- 
ering crops, debudding strawberries and picking up potatoes. 


TIME GIRLS WorK 
2 hours 12 Picked 22 baskets of peas 
3 hours 30 Picked 75 baskets of string beans 
2 hours 36 Weeded 1 acre of parsnips 


The garden work is the Occupational Therapy Department’s 
major activity in the summer. It not only gives the farmer val- 
uable help equal to ten farm workers, it is a health builder and 
the girls find the work a pleasure. May the Victory gardeners 
of today produce the results and find the same satisfaction and 
pleasure in their garden that our girls do in their garden work. 
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Department of Supplies 
Annual Report 


Emma S. Groff, Steward 


THE STORE STANDS DISTINCT IN OuR SCHOOL. 


The foods, the canning, the household, the clothing, the 
mattress renovating and upholstery and the children’s “Saturday 
Store” express the needs of the School, each stands for worthy 
consideration, the interest of us all. 

Foops:—My memory runs back to the days when we op- 
erated six (6) kitchens, with good results. Today there are 
fourteen (14) kitchens of which ten (10) are operating suc- 
cessfully under the direction of one dietitian. 

The demand for different types of equipment has almost, 
though not quite, attained the standard in the number of elec- 
tric appliances required to do efficient work. Machines such 
as meat grinders, coffee grinder, food chopper, potato peeler, 
dish washing machine and many others for household needs 
have played a very important part in every department, at least 
each department has one or more of the modern machines, 

The dining rooms are furnished, among other things, with 
decorated china. Many rooms have china with green band 
trim, other rooms have the lovely Adobe china which seems to 
be popular. One room, for smaller children has china with very 
colorful juvenile pattern. The colorful oil cloth tablecovers 
with window valances to match are in use for the first time and 
we hope for satisfactory service for the duration of the war. — 

My first point, then, is this — the atmosphere which makes 
for beauty and contentment reacts directly toward wholesome 
eating habits. 

The health of our children and employees probably de- 
pends to a certain degree upon the food we eat. Miss Mary K. 
Fridy, our dietitian for the past four years, plans the days’ 
meals, keeping in mind all the essential vitamins, minerals and 
protein to help protect general health. 

Foods, such as milk, fresh and home-canned vegetables, 
fresh and dried fruits daily, and one serving of whole grain 
cereal at least three times a week, are supplied. 
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During the past year when fresh meats were greatly lim- 
ited the Poultry Department furnished fresh killed chicken and 
eggs in large quantities; one egg or more daily for an adult and 
one for a child, one serving of chicken twice per week. This is 
ample proof of efficiency in our Poultry Department. 

We quote from Swift & Company year book 1942 — “Pork 
is recognized today as the richest natural food source of Vita- 
min B. Five years ago pork was just a good source of high 
quality protein.” I am glad to be able to tell you that during 
the winter we received from Menantico Colony, where pork is 
raised, 15,615 pounds of dressed pork, all operations including 
cutting, sausage and scrapple making, rendering lard, curing 
and smoking are carried out here at the School in the cannery 
building, by Mr. Rice with years of experience and skill in this 
big job. 

CANNING :—A total of fourteen thousand (14,000) half-gal- 
lon glass jars of fruits and vegetables were home canned, and 
five 50 gallon barrels of sauerkraut, the best we ever had. From 
the opening day in June all the way through the delivery to the 
store stockrooms every jar is inspected and scrutinized to make 
sure that the finished product measures up in keeping quality 
and color. 

The canning operations in charge of Mr. Rice include veg- 
etables such as string beans, beets, carrots, corn, squash, toma- 
toes, and soup mixture of tomatoes with corn. The fruits in- 
clude apples, cherries, currants, grapes, peaches, pears, plums, 
rhubarb and juices such as grape juice, tomato juice and peach 
syrup — pickling in its various forms, such as sweet pickles, 
dill pickles, ketchup, green tomato pickle and relishes. 

We are indebted to Mr. Renne, Foreman of the Farm, for 
the excellent quality of all raised foods. 


HOUSEHOLD:—The total expenditure for household and 
kitchen supplies is less compared with 1941. The purchases in 
wartime are very different. Production has been curtailed on 
items that need replacement, such as dishes, silver and cleaning 
equipment. We therefore must take the best care of our pres- 
ent equipment for institution needs, and when peace comes we 
will have learned many important lessons in economy. 

During the year the service calls for Frigidaire Refrigera- 
tion were about as usual. These machines have been in service 
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many years. Daily temperatures are recorded and a certain 
amount of attention given at regular intervals to maintain op. 
erating efficiency. 


CLOTHING :—All operations in the Institution sewing rooms 
are carried out by six faithful women employees — five women 
full time, and one woman half-time. Operations include cut. 
ting, sewing, alterations, mending, cleaning and pressing. Al] 
garments for boys and girls are made only of the best quality 
washable cotton materials. The girls are permitted to help se. 
lect the material and pattern for dresses, as a result, all dresses 
have satisfactory lasting newness and long wear. All bed linens 
and table linens are made from yard goods too, and of the best 
quality. 

Total number of articles made from yard goods amounted to 
3,110 as compared with 2,890 for 1941. Total number garments 
mended 25,770. We have a group of dependable trained boys 
as helpers scheduled for half-day. They make towels from sugar 
bags, flour bags, discarded bed spreads and tablecloths, saving 
approximately 350 yards of new material every year. Here the 


boys assume a share of responsibilities in the cleaning and 
pressing. Here also is where the employees are doing real serv- 
ice and to that end all share responsibilities alike. 


MATTRESS SHOP:—The work in the mattress shop is stead- 
ily going forward, Mr. Rice’s loyalty, ability and willingness 
these many years are outstanding. It is a great help in advance 
to know how and when things will be done. Operations include, 
renovating mattresses and pillows, upholstering house-furnish- 
ings, filling brushes with new hair for floor polishing machines. 
The total output for the year amounted to 300 pieces in mat- 
tresses, pillows, upholstery and brushes for electric polishers. 
This work covers about three full months over the period of a 
year. 


SATURDAY STORE:—I think perhaps one of the many things 
we endeavor to improve all the time is the development in the 
principles of Saturday Store and what they stand for. One 
thing is clearly apparent, our children see in Saturday Store far 
more than just another day. To attempt to disclose all the 
wants and desires, all the likes and dislikes would take a long 
time. Our allotment of candies and cookies has been greatly 
reduced, especially chocolate candy. We know that the chil- 
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dren will be willing to make their war contribution by feeling 
kindly about shortages and when peace comes we shall hold 
“Saturday Store” regularly as in normal times. 

The regular weekly cottage parties are in demand and tend 
to increase in popularity as time goes on. Store office is head- 
quarters for all varieties of party favorites. 

The Department of Supplies will continue to give whatever 
of its facilities that may be helpful. New responsibilities are 

on our faithful employees and it is our wish to meet these 
responsibilities to the best of our ability. 





In carrying a program for industrial training for mentally 
defective children, it is always wise to arrange for as wide a 
variety of occupations as possible in preference to specializing 
on any one industry. 

It is a great source of encouragement for parents of defec- 
tive children to know the multitude of possibilities open to them. 
In giving advice we frequently make the sad error of laying 
stress on the limitations rather than emphasizing the doors that 
may be opened and the windows that may be seen through. 

With the knowledge of the scholastic and industrial pos- 
sibilities which we now have, it certainly behooves all of us who 
have to do with defective children to do our utmost to make 
assets out of liabilities and to fill their lives full of resources 


up to the limit of their intellectual capabilities. 
C. S. Raymond, M.D. 
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DEAR MRs. JAMES: 


Coming home in the bus a few weeks ago, after a tiring day 
of shopping, my thoughts traveled to Vineland, to Rosabel. | 
was in a way sorry that I could not hear more often from her, 
but fully realized that that would be an impossibility. I walked 
home from the bus with that longing feeling —that everyone 
has occasionally — who has someone very dear to him far away. 
And lo, as if my thoughts were heard, there I found The Train- 
ing School Bulletin lying among the mail, with your sweet ar- 
ticle, “The Day She Came” about Rosabel. 


Yes, there were a few tears in my eyes as I left her with 
you. There would have been in any mother’s eyes. But I feel 
so strongly that in days like these, where so many people go 
through such terrible sorrows, I have no right to cry about Ros- 
abel. After all, she is so much happier under your loving care 
than she could ever be at home. My sorrow is onesided — only 
in me — only selfish — my child is happy, and that is a wonder- 
ful compensation. 


Thank you so much for your charming article. With my 


ROSABEL’s MOMMIE. 


Again we have the privilege to print a letter from home, following 
the little story, “The Day She Came,” written by Mrs. Alice James, who 
is in charge of the Health Department. This time the story is about a very 
little girl. The mother is young too, but full of wisdom and courage. Each 
time she comes to visit Rosabel she brings with her an unselfish, spiritual 
understanding that gives to everyone shé meets fresh inspiration to set 
our standards higher and to do our work better.—Ed. 
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Personal 


META L. ANDERSON 


EDUCATION 


State Normal School — Classical Division — Jamaica, L. I. 

New York University — B.S. in Ed. — 1915. 

New York University — Ph.D. — 1922. 

Studied at Vineland and Columbia University and Teachers College. 


EXPERIENCE 


Taught in Public Schools of New York City. 
and directed work for mentally retarded in Newark, N. J., 

1910-1937. 

Director of Special Education in Newark, N. J. (All types of handi- 
capped) from 1937—1942. 

Instructor at summer session in Lehigh University and State Teachers 
College, San Francisco, California. 

Head Reconstruction Aide, Psychiatric Division, A.E.F. 1918-19. 

In Serbia with Serbian Child Welfare Committee in 1919-20. 

President Hoover called Dr. Anderson on White House Conference as 
chairman of the Committee on Retarded Children, 1930. 

President of International Council on Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

President of American Association on Mental Deficiency. 

Member Advisory Council of the Herald Tribune Home Institute. 


AUTHOR 


Education of Defectives in the Public School, World Book Company, 
1917, 102 pp. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Proceedings of the 51st Annual Session of the American Association 
for the Study of the Feeble-Minded, Cincinnati, June 1927. 

Education and Training of Older Dull Pupils, American Association for 

the Study of the Feebleminded, Vol. XXXVI, yee 100-110. 

The New Deal and Special Education, American Ass tion on Mental 
Deficiency, Vol. XXXIX, 1934, Pg. 385-388 (Read at the National 
Conference on the Education of the Handicapped, New York Uni- 
versity, Feb. 1934). 

—_ ~— American Journal of Mental Deficiency, October 1940, 

g. 322. 

The Meaning of Education for the Mentally Retarded, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 1941.—American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. 
XLVI, July 1941. 


BINET REVIEW 


Foreword, Binet Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1933. 

Administering Special Education for the Mentally Retarded, Binet Re- 
view, Vol. 4, No. 1, March 1936, pg. 8. 

Administrative Uses of the Social Maturity Scale, Binet Review, Vol. 
6, No. 2, 1939, Pg. 7. 

Educational Psychology at Work in Creative Expression, Binet Review, 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January 1940. 

The Challenge, Binet Review, Vol. 8, No. 2, May 1941, Pg. 4. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Band Practice In Special Class, The Training School Bulletin, Vo), VIL, 
No. 1, Pg. 8-9. 

A Special Class, The Training School Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 12, Pg. 
166-167. 

A Drop in the Bucket, The Training School Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 5, 
Pg. 86-89. 

An Investigation of all Pupils of a Defective School in Regards to 
their Stability or Instability, The Training School Bulletin, Vo, 
XXI, No. 9, Pg. 129-138. 

Correlating the Special Class with the Community, The Training School 
Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 6, Pg. 81-87. 

Essential Characteristics of the Type of Education Best Adapted to the 
Needs of the Mental Defective, The Training School Bulletin, Voi, 
XXV, No. 7, Pg. 97-107. 

The Special Child, The Training School Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 
Pg. 82-90. 

Special Education, The Training School Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 3, Pg. 
62-66. 

Education for Social Maturity, The Training School Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 10, Pg. 185-192. 

Curriculum for the Mentally Retarded, The Training School Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 10, Pg. 210-214. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Collection of Original Poems from Binet Schools, Newark, 1932. 

The Special Class Child as the Teacher Should Know Him, Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Congress of the American School Hygiene As- 
sociation held in New York City, July 1916. 

Training of Subnormal Pupils, Newark School Bulletin, May 19% 
(Notes from an address given at the Educational Conference held 
at Ohio State University). 

The Teaching of Children Mentally Three Years or More Below the 
Normal Curriculum for Classes for Defectives, State of New Jer- 
sey Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, April 1918, Adapted 
by permission. 

The Phi Delta Kappa — Vol. XXIII, No. 2, October 1940, Selection and 
Classification of Mentally Retarded. 

American Childhood, Vol. XX, No. 2, October 1934, The Special Class 
and Amerigo. 

New York Herald Tribune Magazine: November 3, 1929, Kicking 
Crime Out of School; If a Child Tells Lies, July 12, 1931. 

The League Script, Vol. XII, No. 4, Jan. Feb. Mar. 1932, Special Ed- 
ucation for the Mentally Retarded. 

The Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol. XIII, No. 1, January 1929, Mal- 
adjustment of Children. 


Owing to limited space in the Meta Anderson Memorial Bulletin (March), we were 
unable to print this bibliography. 
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Notes from School 


In the Educational Department the outstanding event of the month 
has been a Musical and Literary Entertainment given, Wednesday Eve- 
ning, April 7, 1943 by Mrs. Aker and her Committee, consisting of Misses 
Winger and Calkins and Kenneth. 


The featured the various musical groups, the Senior Girls 
Chorus, the Junior Girls Chorus ,the Choristers (a group of junior boys), 
the Male Chorus, a Mixed Chorus and the Choir. The program also fea- 
tured the piano pupils, playing solos, a duo and a piano quartet. The 
musical numbers were interspersed with recitations and readings all of 
which made up an entertaining program. 


One of the different and particularly pleasing sections of the program 
was one in which a tribute was paid to Edgar A. Guest, Poet Laureate of 
the American home and whose writings as read and taught to our chil- 
dren and as listened to on the radio, make him a very nearly personal 
friend of our Training School family. This special section of the program, 
included a reading, giving many interesting facts, concerning Mr. Guest's 
bo’ life and later on of his life as a very ambitious young man and 

later as we know him today. 


Seven Edgar Guest numbers, including four especially pleasing resi- 
tations, concluded this very enjoyable section of the program and needless 
to say “The Old Razor Strap” was duly appreciated by the ‘old timers” 
who well remembered the day referred to in the poem. 


In all, seventeen musical numbers were rendered on the program all 
of which are worthy of mention, only space limits me to the mentioning 
of a few of the particularly pleasing ones. “A Patriotic Wish” sung by 
the Choristers, ‘The Boat Song” sung by the Girls Trio, a Piano Duo 
“Theme from Piano Concerto in B flat Minor’ played by Raymond and 
his teacher. “Little Black Me” sung by James and Francis and a Prayer. 


There is hardly one ambitious person who has not at sometime in his 
or her life had a dream, an ambition to do something outstanding, but for 
reasons hardly explainable they have failed in the realization of their am- 
bitions. Mrs. Aker is the exceptional dreamer as for several she has 
had in her mind the idea that some day she was going to interpret into 
music the words of our Children’s Prayer, a beautiful selection, which is 
recited by the children at our service every Sunday afternoon. 


.,. During her summer vacation, 1942 Mrs. Aker decided that just think- 
ing about it would never bring to fruition, her dream of writing music and 
so she set herself to the task and as a result the singing of her lovely com- 
position, was the outstanding number rendered on this excellent program. 


. This beautiful selection, written in four parts was sung by the Chil- 
dren’s Choir (organized by Mrs. Aker two years ago) and as she con- 
ducted her children, singing her own composition, her child, as it were, 
what a thrill of victory she must have experienced. Only Mrs. Aker is 
modest and in the knowledge that she had achieved her goal, had made a 
real contribution to the excellence of our Sunday Service, she experienced 


her thrill of victory. A. M.N 
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Notes from the New Sheet* 


On Thursday night, we had the first meeting of our Boy Scout 
this year. Mr. Davies and Mr. Renne were in charge of the meeting. 
troop is at first going to consist of three patrols with eight boys in each 
patrol. I am the Troop Scribe. We hope eventually to add another patrol, 
We also hope to have a very fine troop.—J. C. 


I came to The Training School the first day of September last year 
and started school when it opened. On Sunday my parents come to gee 
me. We have dinner at Maxham. Once I took them to Assembly. Then 
they came another Sunday and we walked around and I showed them the 
flowers in the hothouse. We thought they were beautiful. A new girl 
came to the School. Her name is Roslyn. We have become very good 
friends. The next time my parents come they are going to take me in 
town for dinner and a walk. I’m going to start my flower garden. The 
flowers we order are pretty.—C. R. 


We at Louden are so glad Spring is almost here. We have had some 
nice days already and on each one we went for a walk. Some day soon 
we are planning to walk down to see the chickens. We have seen a robin 
out on our lawn and we can see the tiny buds on our lilac bushes. We will 
be so glad when the lilacs are in bloom. They are so beautiful and have 
such a delightful odor. 


One Sunday evening, Mrs. Pancoast showed some transparencies for 
all our girls. There were some views of Colorado, my home State. I was 
so interested in the beautiful mountains and the pretty rocks, also the one 
of my mother and Mrs. Nash. I enjoyed them very much.—Z. M. C. 


We are having happy times at our Star Club. Last week we played 
games and sang songs after we had our Bible lesson. Gerald told us about 
his trip to Florida, Bill told about the time he was in Miami, and Lisle told 
us — his adventures in Tampa and his trip through the Gulf of Mexico. 
—E. 8. 


My brother William came home after being in the Navy sixteen months 
wearing decorations representing action in the Southwest Pacific and bars 
with five bright stars, four gold and one silver. The gold stars represent 
one engagement. On his left sleeve of his jumper he is entitled to wear 
two gold “sunken ship survivor” stars, one for the Yorktown and the other 
at the sinking of the Hornet. My mother sent me a paper telling all about 
it. We are very proud of him. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 








